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Read a section of shelves daily and in 
rotation. 

Encourage high school apprentices, tooth 
boys and girls — let them do much of the 
routine work. ' 

Seek volunteer help from club women. 

Give the evening time to grown people, 
and send the little children home at six 
o'clock. 

Seek volunteer help for story hours — or 
do not attempt it. 



These are some of the ways in which we 
can "do everything" that is absolutely nec- 
essary — "and cataloging." 

If those who carry the burden alone in 
small libraries are to help to push forward 
any of the features of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram and speed the day when all the pub- 
lic will be book minded, we shall need to 
put more emphasis upon direct service and 
learn to distinguish between essential and 
non-essential technical records. 



PAMPHLETS AND CLIPPINGS 
By Ethei. P. McCollough, Librarian, Public Library, Evansville, Indiana 



In my library-school days at Albany we 
had to pay a part of our way by working 
for the state so many hours each semester. 
It fell to my lot early in my career to sort 
piles of very old and very dirty pamphlets. 
Later in my course I was set to cataloging 
volumes and volumes of bound pamphlets. 
I came to loathe with a loathly loathing 
anything which came in a paper cover. 
"If I am ever a real librarian none of these 
shall ever find a resting place in my li- 
brary outside of the waste basket," quoth I. 

And tken at the end of my two years 
of training I fell heir to a library woefully 
lacking in reference material. Immedi- 
ately the search began for supplementary 
material and like a homing bird my mind 
lit upon the despised pamphlet, augmented 
by newspaper and magazine clippings. 
That first summer the call went out all 
over the country, bringing back to that 
little library in Indiana all kinds of free 
pamphlet material. We advertised for 
magazines and the townspeople sent them 
literally by the dray load. Paste was 
made by the gallon and soon we were able 
to look the earnest seeker after knowl- 
edge unflinchingly in the eye. The afore- 
said E. S. A. K. doted upon carrying away 
from the library large armfuls of pam- 
phlets and clippings on subjects varying 
from the manufacture of tin-plate to the 
latest criticisms of his favorite poet. The 
librarian's reputation for resourcefulness 
was an enviable one in that town. That 



other librarians had made clipping and 
pamphlet collections meant nothing to El- 
wood since it had never been done before 
in Elwood. And so for sixteen years I 
have gone about, leaving a trail of clip- 
pings and pamphlets behind me. 

Why? 

1. Low cost (as indicated in the fore- 
going). 2. Condensation of a mass of ma- 
terial. The man who is going to make a 
speech at the Rotary Club day after tomor- 
row on the municipal university as a com- 
munity investment has not the time to toil 
through nor does he wish to carry home 
a dozen large tomes on education. But a 
brief-case full of pamphlets and clippings 
will give him the needed information 
based on a variety of methods and opin- 
ions. How many times are we called to 
the telephone toy the busy man who says, 
"I have not time to read much but I must 
know something about this, that or the 
other subject." 3. Timeliness. During the 
war we all came to realize as perhaps we 
never realized before, how long it takes for 
a new subject to be written into a book. 
In those days when new subjects fastened 
themselves with disheartening rapidity 
upon the public mind, time and again trade 
bibliographies were stupidly silent and re- 
peated appeals through the regular trade 
channels brought back the reply "there 
aint no such animal." Then when one 
was feeling very much like an animated 
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book dummy, a pamphlet, a magazine or a 
newspaper article discovered brought 
back one's vanishing self-respect. 

Arrangement and Care 

The value of most material of this kind 
is short lived. Quickly conceived, quickly 
formulated, quickly assimilated, quickly 
superceded — that is the history of the aver- 
age pamphlet or clipping. Therefore if it 
is to serve its day and generation it must 
pass from the producer to the consumer in 
the shortest possible time. This means 
that its arrangement must be as simple as 
is compatible with full and rapid use by 
the library staff and the public. Elaborate 
shelf-listing, cataloging and "what-noting" 
acts as a dam behind which material of 
this kind backs up and becomes stagnant 
and useless in an unthinkably short time. 
Pamphlets and clippings must flow through 
and not clog vertical or pamphlet box files, 
quite as surely as the mountain stream 
must be kept fresh and clear by constant 
motion. 

Source of Supply 

How does the librarian find the material 
for the clipping and pamphlet files? How 
does he know what to keep and what to 
discard when the material appears at his 
desk and what determines when a thing is 
out of date? Clippings are like Topsy — 
they just grow, but a certain amount of 
acumen must be applied to the acquisition 
of pamphlets. First in importance, of 
course, are certain government publica- 
tions. Who could adequately serve his li- 
brary public without that most valuable 
pamphlet material which is issued by the 
Children's Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture and Bureau of Education? These 
and many others equally valuable should 
be regularly received as continuations. 
The government document list which has 



become a part of the A. L. A. Booklist is 
a valuable asset especially to the small li- 
brary. For the larger library the Monthly 
List issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments is an ever present help in time of 
trouble. 

For other pamphlets, the Publishers' 
Weekly an4 the Cumulative Book Index 
are rendering excellent service in listing 
as many as they do. Many of their entries 
are designated as gratis; for some a small 
charge is indicated; as to others the pam- 
phliomaniac is left in doubt as to the price. 
In such a case a courteous note beginning, 
"How may we obtain such and such of 
your publications," will usually bring the 
desired result free of charge. The vigilant 
librarian searches diligently the advertise- 
ments in business, trade and popular 
magazines. Much worth-while material 
may be secured in this way. Another very 
fruitful source of supply is the news- 
paper office. In the office of the Evans- 
ville Courier is a box into which the editor- 
in-chief throws all kinds of printed matter 
— books, magazines and pamphlets cover- 
ing a multitude of subjects. These have 
been sent to the paper for one reason or 
another— propaganda, advertising, book re- 
views. Once a week or oftener a library 
messenger collects the material and de- 
livers it to the reference librarian, who 
sorts it and turns it into its proper channel. 

What to keep and how long it should be 
kept must be determined solely on the 
basis of use. Space is too valuable for the 
average library to harbor dead or useless 
material, no matter how small its initial 
cost may be. But if judiciously managed 
the clipping and pamphlet collection may 
be found an easy way by which in these 
troublous times of mounting costs the 
book fund may be conserved and the book 
collection supplemented. 



